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Williams, of Kysyllte, who was buried the 10th day of 
September, 1769. 

Einioes o vyroes a vu — mesurwr 

Amseroedd pob teulu ; 

Yrrodd arch 1m cyvarchu 

I orwedd yn ei ar ddu. J. H*. 



4. Under this tomb lyeth the body of Evan Evans, who was 
buried the 9th day of August, 1753, aged 82. 

Er mor sad cload gwaith clau — maen cadarn, 
Vo'm codir yn ddiau ; 
Yn nydd Brawd daw newydd brau 
Gollyngir vi o gell angau. 



CAMBRIANA.— No. III. 

We intend devoting this Number of the Cambriana to 
some selections from the Letters of Mr. Lewis Morris, pub- 
lished in the first and second volumes of the Cambrian Regis- 
ter. Mr. Morris has often been the subject of praise in the 
course of this work for his extensive knowledge in Celtic lite- 
rature and antiquities, as well for his zealous and well directed 
exertions towards promoting their cultivation by others. But 
we have not time now to dwell longer on his character, to 
which, we hope, some time or other, to do more ample justice. 
In the mean time the following fragments of his Celtic studies 
cannot but be acceptable to the readers of the Cambro-Bri- 
ton, and especially as the work, from which they are ex- 
tracted, which was published about twenty-five years ago, is 
now become scarce. 

ETYMOLOGIES OF ENGLISH WRITERS f. 

" Etymology requires a good deal of modesty, and not to 
run headlong, as Camden and others have done, when they 

* J. H. stand* for Jonathan Hashes, and T. E. for Thomas Edwards, 
or Twm a'r Nmt, by whom the stone was placed there, and the letters cut. 
The third line in the first Englyn stood thus in the original, 

" A'r enaid ar ol marvretaeth," 
and was altered as above by Thomas Edwards.— J. J. 

t Camb. Reg. vol. i. p. 339. 
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had bat very little knowledge in the language they treated 
of. A native of Wales must look upon the great Camden with 
an eye of indignation, when he finds him asserting, that the 
Gaulish Bagandae, certain bands of men who strove in Gaul 
against the Roman power in the time of Dioclesian, were so 
called from beichiad, which, he says, signified, in the Welsh, 
twtnekerds ; but every Welshman knows, that beichiad never 
signified swineherds in our language : the word is meichiad, 
from mock. So Llywarch Hen, about 1200 years ago, said, — 

" Bid lateen meichiad torth lichenoid gwynt ", 
because of the fall of the acorns in that case. What then must 
become of Mr. Camden's swineherds ? Might not ploughmen and 
tradesmen form an army as well as swineherds? But Mr. Camden 
should have told us, that Bagaudee and Bagodm had been also 
written by some authors Bagodm ; and we know, that bagad, 
in the Welsh tongue, is a multitude. And in the Armoric Bri- 
tish, to this very day, bagad signifies a troop or battalion ; and, 
to put the matter out of dispute, in the Irish, or old Gwydde- 
liaa British, bach is a battle, and bagach warlike. 

" I shall only mention one thing out of Baxter's Glossary, 
who, not content with murdering and dismembering old Bri- 
tish words, murders and annihilates our very saints, men noted 
in the primitive church of Britain for planting our religion. In 
the word Corgvba, because it sounds like Caer Gybi, he makes 
Caer Gybi to be read Caer Curb, which, he says, is an old 
English word for a cohort, and denies the very being of a saint 
of the name of Cybi. But neither his Corb nor his Cyba are 
to be heard of any where else. Kebius, called by the Welsh 
Cybi, was the son of Solomon, Puke of Cornwall : all our 
ancient MSS. agree in that He was not only founder of this 
church, but of several others in Wales : Dan Gybi in Lleyn, 
Llan Gybi in Cardiganshire, and Llan Gybi in Monmouthshire, 
all of which exist. Are all these to change their names 
to please the whim of Baxter? Cybi lived at the time of 
the dissolution of the Roman empire in Britain, and was 
cotemporary and in great friendship with St. Seiriol. What 
sets tiie matter above all dispute is, that there are two ancient 
inscriptions upon stones in the wall of the church of Caer 
Gybi (Holyhead) where Kebius is acknowledged the patron 
saint. There was no such scarcity of saints in those days, as 
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to put them to the shift of inventing fictitious names for then* 
churches. Fynnon Gybi, Eisteddva Gybi, in Anglesey, and 
the ancient tradition and proverb, to this day, in that island, 
about ' Seiriol wyn a fJhybi velyn,' are also evidences of the 
strongest kind ; so we are as sure there was once such a man 
as Cybi, as that Dewi, Teilo, Padarn, Curig, Padrig, &c. were 
once founders or patrons of those churches, which bear their 
names *. 

" When men of as great learning as Camden and Baxter can 
advance such incoherent stuff, is it a wonder that every smat- 
terer in history thinks himself equal to them, and even that 
witticisms and puns take place of solid knowledge, and that 
etymology has so little credit ? As for my part, I am very cau- 
tious, how I. meddle with these things, and can say nothing 
positive ; and I abominate a fanciful derivation of an ancient 
name." 



WELSH DICTIONARIES f. 

" Though the Welshis my native, or mother, tongue, and that 
I was brought up in Anglesey, where it is spoken in great per- 
fection, and admired by the natives, and where Welsh poetry 
and antiquities are much in vogue, yet I learn something daily 
in reading the ancient poets, after an acquaintance with them 
for near fifty years. This is chiefly owing to our want of good 
dictionaries. Dr. Davies's Dictionary, the very best we have, 
was a hasty work, and doth not contain above half the body 
of our language, which consideration hath set me, these forty 
years past, to make such additions to it, for my own benefit, 
as I could pick up in my reading. Mr. Edward Llwyd, in his 
Arch. Brit., has done a little that way; but all the rest of our 
dictionaries are mere trash. T. Richards, whom you mention 
in one of your letters to Dr. Phillips, was not equal to the 
task ; he has taken in even the faults of Dr. Davies, and has 
added many of his own, and of his correspondents, whose 
names he has foolishly entered among his venerable ancient 
authors, as if Qnarles and Cibber had been hoarded up with 
Horace and Virgil. Richards was laborious, but very igno- 
rant and heavy. Dr. Davies was a man of deep learning in 

* See vol. ii. of the Cambro-Briton, pp. 32S-4.— E». 
+ Camb.Ur". vol. i. p. 370. 



